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TALE OF A CHEMIST. 

The advancement of knowledge is 
the triumph of truth, and, as such, is 
the eventual interest of mankind; in- 
asmuch as the exteusion of reason is 
by its very definition the necessary 
object of rational beings. ‘Timid 
theologians have trembled on the 
confines of some topics which might 
lead to dangerous discovery; forgtt- 
ful that religion and truth, if not i- 
dentical, are at least inseparable. 
Some nice and sensitive chemists have 
foreborne the search of the ne plus ul- 
train alchemy, dreading that as gold 
is the great fountain of wickedness on 
earth, the indefinite increase of that 
metal might be the unlimited multi- 
plication of human evil: but forgetting 
that in all human affairs, from fluids 
up to theories, there is a specific gra- 
vity in all things which keeps con- 
stant the level of terrestrial opera- 
tions. and prevents the restless brain 
of man from raising any edifice, in 
brick or discovery, high enough to 
be the ruin of his own species. To 
me, however, the one consideration, 
that the eternal search of knowledge 
and truth is the very object of our fa- 
culties, has been the main spring of 
my life, and although my individual 
sufferings have been far from light, 
vet at their present distance the con- 
templation gives me pleasure, and | 
have the satisfaction to reflect that I 
am now in possession of that art 
which is continually employed, day 
and night, for the benefit of the pre- 
sent generation and ages yet tocome. 


I was born in the Semlainogorod of 
Moscow: and for ten years applied i in- 


failure of many eminent predecessors 
prevented my attempting the philo- 
sopher’s stone: my whole thoughts 
were engaged on the contemplation 
of gravity—on that mysterious invisi- 
ble agent which pervaded the uni- 
verse—which made my pen drop 
from my fingers—the planets move 
round the sun—and the very sun it- 
self, with its planets, moons, and satel- 
lites, revolve forever, with, myriads 
of others, round the final centre of u- 
niversal gravity,—that mysterious 
spot, perhaps the residence of those 
particular emanations of Providence 
which regard created beings. At 
length I discovered the actual ingre- 
dients of this omnipresent agent. It 
is little more than a combination of 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote; 
but the proportions of these constitu- 
ent parts had long baffled me, and J 
still withhold them from my species 
for obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power,—and the 
next easy step from the discovery of 
the elements, was the decomposition 
of gravity, and the neutralization of 
its parts in any subtance at my plea- 
sure. 1 was more like a lunatic than 
a rational chemist ;—a burning furor 
drove me to an immediate essay of 
my art, and stripped me of the power 
and will to calculate on consequen- 
ces. Imagine me in my laboratory. 
I constructed a gravitation-pump— 
applied it to my body—turned the 
awful engine, and stood in an instant 
the first of all created beings—de- 
void of weight! Up sprungmy hair— 
my arms swung from my sides above 
the level of my shoulders, by the in- 
voluntary action of the muscles; 
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re-action of their weight. | laughed 
like a fool or a fiend,—closed my 
arms carefully to my side, compres- 
sed or conc my brisling hair un- 
der my cap, and walked forth from 
my study to seek some retired spot in 
the city where I might make instant 
experiment of a jump. With the 
greatest difficulty I preserved ade- 
cent gait, | walked with the uneasy 
unsteady motion of a man in water 
whose toes might barely reach the 
bottom: conscious as I was of my se- 
curity,! felt every instant apprehen- 
sive of a fall, Nothing could have 
reconciled me to the disagreable sen- 
sation I experienced, but the antici- 
pation of vaulting unfettered into the 
air. I stood behind the cathedral of 
the Seven Towers; nobody was near 
—I looked hurriedly around, and 
made the spring! | rose with a slow, 
uniform motion,—but gracious hea- 
ven! imagine my horror and distress, 
when J found that nothing but the 
mere resistance of the air opposed 
my progress ; and, when at last it'stop- 
= my flight, 1 found myself many 

undred feet above the city—motion- 
less, and destitute of every means of 
descent. I tore my hair, and cursed 
myself, for overlooking so obvious a 
result. My screams drew thousands 
to the singular sight. I stretched 
my arms toward the earth, and im- 
plored assistance. Poor fool! | knew 
it was impracticable. 

But conceive the astonishment of 
the people! I was too high to be per- 
senally known;—they called to me, 
andl answered; but they were una- 
ble to catch the import, for sound, 
like myself, rises better than it falls. 





I heard myself called an angel, a 
ghost, a dragon, a unicorn, and ade-| 
vil. I saw a procession of priests 
come under me to exorcise me; but 
had Satan himself been free of gravi- 
ty, he had been as unable to descend 
at their bidding as myself. At; 
length the fickle mob began to jeer| 
me—ihe boys threw stones at “me, 
and a clever markswan actually | 
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struck me on the side with a buiiet; 
it was too high to penetrate—it mere- 
ly gave me considerable pain, drove 
mea few feet higher, and sunk a- © 
gainto the ground. Alas! I thought, 
would to God it had pierced me, for 
even the weight of that little ball 
would have dragged me back to 
earth. At length the shades of eve- 
ning hid the city from my sight; the 
murmur ofthe crowd gradually died 
away, and there I still was, cold, ter- 
rified, and motionless—nearer to hea- 
ven than such a fool could merit to 
rise again. What was to be the end 
of this! I must starve and be stared 
at! I poured out a torrent of incohe- 
rent prayers to heaven—but heaven 
seemed as deaf as I deserved. 

Imagine my joy when a breeze 
sprung up, and | felt myself floating 
in darkness over the town: but even 
now new horrors seized me ;—I might 
be driven downwards into the Mosk- 
wa and drowned; I might be dashed 
against the cathedral and crushed, 
Just asT thought on this, my head 
struck violently against the great 
bell of Beris Godunuff;—the blow 
and the deep intonation of the bell 
deprived me for some minutes of life 
and recollection, When I revived I 
found I was lying gently pressed by 
the breeze against the balustrades; 
I pulled myself carefullly along the 
church, pushed myself down the last 
column, and run as straight as my 
light substance would permit me to 
my house. With far greater joy 
than when I had been disrobed of it, 
I speedily applied a proper conden. 
sation of gravity to my body, fell on 
my knees to thank heaven for my de- 
liverance,and slunk into bed, thor- 
oughly ashamed of my day’s per- 
formance. The next day, to escape 
suspicion, I joined the re-assembled 
crowd—looked upward as serious as 
the rest, gazed about for yesterday's 
phenomenon, and I dare say was the 
only one who felt no disappointment 
in its disappearance. 

Any one would imagine that after 
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this trial, | should have burnt my 
pump, and left gravity to its own op- 
erations. But no! I felt I was re- 
served for great things ;—such a dis- 
covery was no everyday occurrence, 
and I would work up every energy of 
my soul rather than relinquish this 
most singular,though frightful, field of 
experiment, 

I was too cautious to deprive my- 
self again entirely of gravity. In 
fact, in my late experiment, as in oth- 
ers, when I talk of extracting my gra- 
vity entirely, | mean just enough to 
leave me of the same weight as the 
atmosphere. Had I been lighter 
than that, I should have risen invol- 
untarily upward, like an air-bubble 
ina bucket. Even as it was, | found 
myself inclined to rise and fall with 
every Variation of the a 
and I had serious thoughts of offering 
myself to the university as a barome- 
ter, that, by a moderate salary, | 
might pass the remainder of my days 
in tranquillity and honor. My object 
now was merely to render myself as 
light as occasion required: besides, | 
found that by continual contact with 
the earth and atmosphere, | always 
imbibed gradually a certain portion 
of weight, though by extremely slow 
and imperceptible degrees; for the 
constituent parts of gravity, which | 
have mentioned, enter largely, as ev- 
ery chemist knows, into the composi- 
tion of all earths and airs: thus, in 
my late essay, I should certainly have 
eventually descended to earth with- 
out the intervention of the breeze; 
indeed, I should probably have been 
starved first, though my body would 
have at least sunk down for the gra- 
tification of my friends. 

Three furred coats and a pair of 
skates I gained by leaping at fairs in 
Sloboda, and subsistence for three 
weeks by my inimitable performance 
on the tight-rope; but when at last I 
stood bare-foot on a single needle, 
and balanced myself head downwards 
on a bodkin, all Moscow rung with 





applause. Butthe great object of] 
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all my earthly hopes was to gain the 
affections of a young widow in the 
Kremlin, whose heart I hoped to move 
by the unrivalled effects of my des- 
pair. I jumped head-foremost from 
a chair on the hard floor; twice I 
sprung into a well, and once I actual- 
ly threw myself from the highest 
spire in Moscow. I always lay sense- 
less after my falls, screamed at my re- 
vival, and counterfeited severe contu- 
sions. But in vain! I found my per- 
son or pretensions disagreeable to hes, 
and determined in some great pur- 
suit to forget my disappointment. A 
thought struck me. I knew that 
mortal man had conceived nothing so 
sublime, and yet it was inmy power! 
I prepared alarge tube, and bound 
myself round with vast bales of provi- 
sions, which, with myself, I severally 
divested of gravity. It was a bright 
moonlight night. I stood inmy gar- 
den, with a weightless watch in my 
hand, gazing on the heavens through 
the tube. 1am confident there was 
in my face the intrepid air of one 
who on great occasions can subdue 
the little feelings of the heart. I 
had resolved on visiting the planet 
Venus, and had prudently waited till 
she was in that part of her orbit 
which was most distant from the sun 
and nearest the earth; the first of 
which might enable me to endure the 
heat of her atmosphere, and the lat- 
ter to subsist on the stock of provi- 
sions I could conveniently carry. In 
fact, | had no doubt but that owing 
to the extreme cold of a great part 
of the journey, the evaporations from 
the pores of my body would be little 
or nothing, and I could, consequently, 
subsist ona trifling meal. I had ar- 
ranged some elastic rods of steel to 
project me with considerable veloci- 
ty along the tube, the moment the 
planet should face it: and, by simple 
multiplication, 1 was enabled, from 
the given velocity of projection, and 
the known distance of the planet, to 
compute toa day the period of my 
arrival there. In fact I took double 
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provision, partly from over-abandaat 
precaution, and partly to support me 
on an immediate return, in case | 
found the heat oppressive. ‘The mo- 
ment approached—arrived! The pla- 
net stood shining on me down the 
tube. I looked wildly round me fora 
last farewell, and was on the point of 
of loosing the springs, when a horrid 
doubt flashed on me. United saints 
of Constantinople! should a light 
breeze blow me from the line of pro- 
jection, aye, even a single inch, | 
should shoot past the planet, fly off 
into immeasurable space and dark- 
ness from eternity, whirl raving along 
cold uncomfortable chaos, or plunge 
headlong into the sun itself! A mo- 
ment more, and I had been lost. | 
stood fixed like a statue, with dis- 
tended lips, gazing on the frightful 
plauet; my eyes swam round,—my 
ears rung with hideous sounds,—all 
my limbs were paralyzed; I shrieked 
wildly, fainted, and should have sunk 
to earth, had I not been utterly de- 
void of weight. But, lifeless as my 
body stood, my thoughts still teemed 
with the frightful horrors I had es- 
caped: my phrensy bore me on my 
voyage, and to this day the recollec- 
tions of the delirium are fresh on my 
mind. Methought I was on the very 
journey I had meditated ;—already 
the earth had faded to a twinkling 
speck, and Venus, with an expanded 
disk, lay glittering before me: un- 
happy being! I had committed blun- 
der on blunder; I had forgot the mo- 
tion of the planet herself, and the ef- 
fects of refraction and the aberration 
of light, and I saw, at the distance of 
many hundred miles, that | should 
exactly miss her. It was even so; 
imagine the horrors of my dream, 
when, after a bitter journey of twen- 
ty-three millions of miles, I exactly 
missed her by a foot;—had there 
been a tree,a bush, or a large stone, 
I might have saved myself. I strain- 
ed my powerless fingers at the planet 





self as swiftly leaving it on one side 
as I had approached it on the other, 
And then I fancied I was rushing 
quickly towards the sun, and, in an 
approach of some years, suffered as 
many years the horrid anticipation of 
approaching combustion. Well, I 
thought I passed safely and unscath- 
ed by the sun, and launched past 
him into infinite darkness, except 
where astray comet, carrying fuel to 
the sun, flashed a few years’ glitter 
onmy path, Sometimes, in the utter 
silence of this boundless solitude, 
some large unseen body would whiz 
by me witha rushing whirl, rolling 
in its orbit even here beyond the 
reach of light, yet still obeying the u- 
niversal laws of gravitation;—alas, 
how I envied that massits gravity. 
And then I heard strange sounds, the 
hisses of snakes and the shrieks of e- 
vil spirits, but saw nothing: some- 
times I felt my’ body pierced, and 
bruised, and blown about by the 
winds; and heard my name screamed 
out at intervals in the waste: and 
then all would pass away, and leave 
me still shooting silently on in the 
same black, hopeless, everlasting 
track, 

After this my phrensy turned, and 
methought | stood even on the sur- 
face of the planet Venus. The 
ground, if ground it was, seemed no- 
thing but colour: 1 stooped to touch 
it—my hand passed unresisted 
through the surface. There was a 
perpetual undulation on its face not 
of substance, but of colour: every hue 
I had seen was there; but all were 
light, pale, and fleeting; blue faded 
into violet, violet to the lightest green 
green into gentle silver, in perpetu- 
al and quick succession. I looked 
round for the inhabitants of this 
strange place ;—methought they too 
were colours; | saw innumerable 
forms of bright hues moving to and 
fro;—they had neither shape nor 


|substance—but their outline was in 
‘in vain;—I skimmed along the sur-| 


face rapidly, and at length found my-' circle, sinking toan oval, and passing 


continual change, now swelling toa 
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through every variety of carve; e- there existed not the earthly seise of 
mitting the most glittering corusca-|sight. And yet, I thought, how we 
tions, and assuming every diversity of creatures of earth reason on God's 
tint. But all these forms were of the ,motives, as if he were endued with 
brightest and most powerful colours, faculties like our own; while we e- 
in opposition tothe pale surface a-'ven differ from these created phan- 
long which they floated. But there! toms of a_ sister-world, as much per- 
was order in their motions, and I haps as they from the tenants of Jupi- 

could discover they were rational be- ter, and far more from the creatures 
ings holding intercourse by faculties of other systems! But there was still 
we neither have nor can conceive;.one thing commonto us all. All 
for at one time I saw anumber col-, these bright beings floated close to 
lect about a pale feeble light, whose | the surface, and it was evident that to 
eoruscations grew less frequent, and keep the restless beings of creation 
the vividness of its colours faded ;—! to their respective worlds, a general 
at last it seemed to die aw ay, and to law was necessary. Great Newton! 
melt into the surface of the planet) neither touch, nor tast, nor sight, nor 
from very sameness of colour; and|sound, are universal, but gravity is 
then the forms that stood about were | forever. Talone am the only wretch-.- 
for some time feeble and agitated, and | ed being whoni a feverish curiosity 
at last dispersed, This, r thought, is | has peeled of this general garb, and 
the death of an inhabitant of the pla-| rendered more truly unsubstantial 
net Venus. I watched two bright co-| than the thin sliding hues I gazed on. 
lours that seemed todance abouteach| After some time I fancied my own 
ether, floated in the most winning | native planet was shining above me. 
curves, and sparkled as they passed. |! sprung frantically upward, but ma- 
Sometimes they almost met, drew | |ny_a dreary ce ntury passed by, be- 
back, and again approached, At' ‘fore I approached near enough to dis- 
the end, in showgr of light, they swam |tinguish the objects on its surface. 
together, and were blended into one} | Miserable being! I was again out of 
for ever. There is love, then, I}the proper line, and I should have 
thought, even in this unsubstantial | passed once more into boundless dark- 
clime. A little after, | saw vast |1 1ess, had I not, in passing the earth’s 
troops of hues collect and flash vio-| surface, imbibed a small portion of 
lently; but their flashes were not the| gravity; not indeedsufficient to draw 
soft gentle colours | had just seen,| me to it, but strong enough to curve 
but sharp and dazzling like forked|my line of flight, and make me re- 
lightning. Vast quantities faded in-| volve round earth like a moon, in an 
to nothing, and there remained buta|elliptic orbit. This was, perhaps, 
few on the spot, brighter, indeed, than| the most wretched of the phantasies 
they had arrived; but] thought these |of my brain: in continual sight of my 
few brilliant shapes a poor compen-| native land, without the chance of ap- 
sation for the numbers that had per-|proaching it by a foot! There I was, 
ished. Even in the planet Venus, I} rolling in as permanent and involun- 
said, there is death, and love, and| tary an orbit as any planet in the hea- 
war;—and these, among beings im-|vens; with my line of nodes, syzygy, 
palpable and destitute of our earthly | quadratures, and planetary inequali- 
faculties. Whata lesson of humility | ties. 

Lread!] passed my hand through ma-| But the worst of it was, | had im- 
ny of these forms—there was no re-| bibed, with that small portion of gra- 
sistance,—no sense of touch; I shout-| vity, a slight share of those terrestri- 
ed, but no sound ensued; my pre-}al infirmities | had hitherto felt free 
sence was evidently unnoticed—|from. I became hungry—and my 
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hunger, though by the slowest de-; 
grees, continually increased, and at! 
the end of some years, I felt as if re- 
duced to the most emaciated state. 
My soul felt gradually issuing from 
my tortured body, and at last, by one 
of the strange inconsistencies of 
dreams, I seemed in contemplation of 
myself. Isaw my lifeless body whirl- 
ing round its primary, its limbs some- 
times frozen into ghastly stiffness, 
sometimes dissolved by equinoctial 
heat, and swinging in the wide ex- 
panse. I know not if it sprung from 
the pride inherent in all created be- 
ings, but this contemplation of the ul- 
timate state of degradation of my 
poor form, gave me greater distress 
than any part of my phrensied wan- 
derings. Its extreme acuteness 
brought me to myself. I was still 
standing in my garden, but it was 
daylight, and my friends stood look- 
ing on my upright, though fainting 
form, almost afraid to approach me. 
I was disengaged from my tubs and 
sacks, and carried to bed. But itdid 
not escape the notice of the bystan- 
ders, that I was destitute of weight; 
and although I took care to show nf- 
self publicly with a proper gravity, 
even with an additional stone weight, 
strange stories and whispers went 
forth about me; and when my feats 
of agility, and frightful, though not 
fatal, falls, were recollected, it be- 
came generally believed that I had 
either sold myself to the devil, or was 
myself that celebrated individual. | 
now began to prepare myself for im- 
mediate escape, in case I should be 
legally prosecuted. I had hitherto 
been unable, when suspended in the 
air, to lower myself at my pleasure; 
for | was unable to make my pump 
act upon itself, and therefore, wher I 
endeavoured to take it with me, its 
own weight always prevented m 
making any considerable rise. 
have since recollected, indeed, that 
had I made two pumps, ard extract- 
ed the weight from one by means of 
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the other, might have carried the 

















light one up with me, and filled my- 
self, by its means, with gravity, when 
I wished to descend. However, this 
plan, as | said, having escaped my re- 
flection, I set painfully about devis- 
ing some method of carrying about 
gravity with me ina neutralized state, 
and giving it operation and energy 
when it should suit my convenience, 
After long labour and expensive ex- 
periments, I hit upon the following 
simple method :— 

You will readily imagine that this 
subtle fluid, call it gravitation, or 
weight, or attraction, or what you 
will, pervading as it does every body 
in nature, impalpable and invisible, 
would occupy an extremely small 
space when packed in its pure and 
unmixed state. I found, after decom- 
posing it, that besides the gases | 
mentioned before, there always re- 
mained a slight residuum, incombus- 
tible and insoluble. This was evident- 
ly a pure element, which I have call- 
ed by a termination common amon 
chemists, “ gravium.” When I ad- 
mitted to it the other gases, except 
the azote of the atmosphere, it as- 
sumed a creamy consistence, which 
might be called “ essential oil of gra- 
vitation;” and finally, when it was 
placed in contact with the atmos- 
phere, it imbibed azote rapidly, be- 
came immediately invisible, and form- 
ed pure weight. I procured a very 
small elastic Indian-rubber bottle, in- 
to which I infused as much oil of gra- 
vity as I could extract from myself, 
carefully closed it, and squeezed it 
flat; and I found that by placing over 
the orifice an extremely fine gauze, 
and admitting the atmosphere 
through it (like the celebrated Eng- 
lish Davy Lamp), as the bottle open- 
ed by itsown elasticity, the oil be- | 
came weight; and when J squeezedit 
again, the azote receded through the 
gauze, and left the weightless oil. 
Thank heaven, I was now in posses 
sion of the ultimatum of my inqui- 
ries, the means of jumping into the 
air without any weight, and the pow- 

















er ofassumingit when I wished to de- 


scend. AsI feared, | was indicted 
as asorcerer, and condemned to be 
hung; | concealed my bottle under 
my arm, asceuded the seaflold, avow- 
ed my innocence, aud was turned off. 
I counterfeited violent convulsions, 
but was careful to retain just weight 
enough to keep the rope tight. In 
the evening, when the populace had 
retired, I gently extricated my neck, 
walked home, and prepared to leave 
my country. At Petersburgh | heard 
that Captain Khark of Voronetz was 
about to sail to India to bombard a 
British fortress.. I demanded an in- 
terview.. “Sir,” said I,“ 1 aman un- 
happy man, whose misfortunes have 
compelled him to renounce his coun. 
try. lam in possession of an art by 
which'l can give you accurate intelli- 
gence of every thing going on in the 
fortress you are to attack; and I of- 
fer you my services, provided you 
will give me a passage and keep 
my secret.” I saw by his counte- 
nance he considered me an impos- 
ter. “Sir,” I said,“ promise me se- 
crecy, and you shall behold a speci- 
men of my art.” He assented, | 
squeezed the little bottle under my 
arm, sprung upward, and played a- 
long the ceiling to his great amaze. 
He was a man of honor, and kept 
his promise; and in six months we ar- 
rived off the coast of Coromandel. 
Here I made one of the greatest mis 
takes in my life. I had frequently 
practised my art during the first part 
of the voyage for the amusement of 
the sailors; and instead of carrying 
my gravity-bottle with me, I used to 
divest myself of just sufficient gravi- 
ty to leap mast-high, and descend 
gently on the deck; and by habit I 
knew the exact quantity which was 
requisite in northern climes. But 
when I had ascended to view the 
fortress near the equator, I found too 
late that I had extracted far too 
much, and for this reason: If you 
hold an orange at its head and stalk, 
by the forefinger and thumb, and spin 
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it .with velocity, you will see that 


small bodies will be thrown with ra- 
pidity trom those parts which lie mid- 
way between the finger and thumb, 
while those that are nearer are far 
less affected by the rotatory motion. 
It was justso with me. I had been 
used to descend in the northern cli- 
mates with a very slight weight; but 
I now found, that in the equatorial 
regions | was thrown upward with 
considerable strength, A strong sea- 
breeze was blowing. I was borne 
rapidly away from the astonished 
crew, passed over the fortress, nar- 
rowly escaped being shot, and found 
myself passing in the noblest manner 
aver the whole extent of India. Hab- 
it had entirely divested me of fear, 
and I experienced the most exquisite 
delight in viewing that fine country 
spread out like a map beneath me. 
I recognised the scenes of historical 
interest. There rolled the Hydaspes, 
by the very spot where Porus met 
Alexander. There lay the track of 
Mahmoud the great Gaznevide. I 
left the beautiful Kashmir on the 
right. I passed over the head-quar- 
ters of Persia in her different ages, 
Herat, Ispahan, Kamadan. Then 
came Arbela on my right, where a 
nation, long cooped up ina country 
scarce larger than Candia, had over- 
thrown the children of the great Cy- 
rus and crushed a dynasty whose 
sway reached uninterrupted for 2000 
miles. [saw the tomb of Gordian, on 
the extreme frontier of his empire— 
a noble spot for the head of a nation 
of warriors.. I skimmed along the 
plain where Crassus and Galerius, at 
the interval of three hundred years, 
had learnt on the same unhappy field 
that Rome could bleed. A strong 
puff from the Levant whirled me to 
the northward, and dropped me at- 
length on a ridge of Mount Caucasus, 
fatigued andhungry. | assuaged my 
hunger with mountain mosses, and 
slept a few hours as well as the ex- 
treme cold would permit me. On 
waking, the hopelessness ef my situa- 
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tion distressed me much. After pas-yand wasa fugitive slave. But not- 


sing over so many hot countries where | 
the exhalations from the earth had, 
enabled my body to imbibe gravita- 
tion more rapidly than usual, I had 
gradually moved northward, where 
the centrifugal force of the earth had 
much decreased. From these two 
causes, and in this wild country, with- 
out the means of chemically assisting 
myself, | now found my body too hea- 
vy to trust again to the winds—in- 
trenched as [ was, between the Black 
sea and the Caspian, but without 
weight to give firmness to my step; 
without the lightness of a fowl, | had 
all its awkward weakness in water. 
The savage natives cast lots for me, 
and I became a slave. My strange 
lightness was asource of mirth to all, 
even to my fellow-servants; and | 
found, by experience, how little 
weight a man bears in society who 
has lost his gravity. WhenIattempt- 
ed to dig, I rose without effect on 
my spade, Sometimes when I bore 
a load of wood on my shoulders, it 
felt so top-heavy, that upon the slight- 
est wind I was sure to tumble over— 
and then I was ehastised: my mis- 
tress one day hoisted me three miles 
by a single kick on the breech. But 
however powerless against lateral 
pressure, it was observed with amaze 
how easily I raised the vast weights 
under which the most powerful men 
in the country sunk; for,in fact, my 
legs being formed to the usual capa- 
bilities of mankind, had now little or 
no weight of body to support: I was, 
therefore, enabled to carry ten or 
twelve stone in addition to a common 
burden. It was this strength that en- 
abled me to throw several feet from 
the earth a native who had attacked 
me. He was stunned by the fall, 
but on rising, with one blow he drove 
me ahundred yards before him. | 
tookto my heels, determined, if pos- 
sible, to escape this wretched life. 
The whole country was on foot to 
pursue me, for [had doubly deserv- 





ed death; [had bruised a freeman, 





withstanding the incredible agility 
of these people in their native crags, 
their exact knowledge of the clefts in 
the hills, the only passes between 
the eternal snows, and my own igno- 
rance, | utterly baffled their pursuit 
by my want of weight, and the ener- 
gy which despair supplied me. 
Sometimes when they pressed hard- 
est on me, | would leap up a _ perpen- 
dicular crag, twenty feet high, or 
drop down a hundred. I bent my 
steps towardsthe Black Sea, deter- 
mined, if I could reach the coast, to 
seck a passage to some port in Cathe- 
noslaw, and retire where I might pass 
the remainder of life, under a feign- 
ed name, with at least the satisfac- 
tion of dyingin the dominions of my 
legitimate sovereign, Alexander. 
Exhausted and emaciated, | arriv- 
ed ata straggling village, the site of 
the ancient Pityus. ‘This was the 
last boundary of the Roman power 
on the Euxine—and to this wretch- 
ed place state exiles are frequently 
doomed. ‘The name became prover- 
bial; and, I understand, has been so 
far adopted by the English, that the 
word * Pityus” is, to this day, most 
adapted to the lips of the banished. 
In a small vessel we sailed for Azof; 
but when we came off the straits of 
Caffa, where the waters of the Don 
are poured into the Euxine, a strong 
current drove us on a rock,andin a 
fresh gale the ship went speedily to 
pieces. I gave myself up for lost, 
and heard the crew, one after the oth- 
er, gurgle in the waves and scream 
their last, while I lay struggling and 
buffeting for life. But after the first 
hurry for existence, ] found I had ex- 
hausted myself uselessly, for my spe- 
cific gravity being so trifling, I was 
enabled to lie on the surface of the 
billows without any exertion, and e- 
ven to sit upon the wave as securely 
as a couch. I loosened my neck- 
cloth, and spreading it wide with my 
hands and teeth, I trusted myself to 
the same winds that had so often pelt- 
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ed me at their mercy, and always REMAKES ON GREECE 
spared me. In this way I traversed > ‘eon 


the Euxine. 1 fed on the scraps that 
floated on the surface—sometimes 
dead fish, and once or twice on some 
inquisitive stragglers whose curiosity 
brought them from the deep to con- 
template the strange sail. ‘Two days 
I floated in misery, and a sleepless 
night; by night I dared not close my 
eyes for fear of falling backward— 
and by day I frequently passed ob- 
jects that filled me with despair— 
fragments of wrecks: and then I look- 
edon my own sorry craft: once I 
struck my feet against a drowned sai- 
Jor, and it put me in mind of myself. 
At last I landed safe on the beach, 
between Odessa and Otchacow, tra- 
versed the Ukraine, and, by selling 
the little curiosities | had picked up 
on my passage, | have purchased 
permission to reside for the rest of 
my days unknown and unseen in a 
large forest near Minsk. Here, 
within the gray crumbling walls of a 
castle, that fell with the indepen- 
dence ofthis unhappy country, I a- 
waitmy end. I have left little to re- 
gret at my native Moscow, neither 
friends, nor reputation, nor lawful 
life; and I had failed in a love waich 
was dearer to me than reputation— 
than life—ithan gravity itself. I 
have established an apparatus, on im- 
proved principles, to operate on gra- 
vity; and I am now emploved, day 
and night, for the benefit, not more 
of the present generation, than of all 
mankind that are to come. In fact, ] 
am laboriously and unceasingly ex- 
tracting the gravitation from the 
earth, in order to bring it nearer the 
sun; and though, by thus diminishing 
the earth’s orbit, 1 fear I shall con- 
fuse the astronomical tables and cal- 
culations, 1am confident I shall im- 
prove the temperature of the globe. 
How far I have succeeded, may be 
guessed from the recent errors in the 
Almanacs about the eclipses, and from 
the late mild winters, 


The Peloponnese is a desert. 
Since the Russian expedition, the 
Turkish yoke has borne with in- 
creased weight on the inhabitants of 
the Morea. Part of its population 
has been slaughtered by the Albani- 
ans, Nothing meets the eye but 
villages destroyed with fire and 
sword. In the towns, as at Misetra, 
whole suburbs are deserted: and 
I have often travelled fifteen leagues 
in the country without coming toa 
single habitation. Grinding oppres- 
sion, outrages of every kind, com- 
plete the destruction of human life. 
To drive a Greek peasant from his 
cabin, to carry off his wife and chil- 
dren, to put him io death on the 
slightest pretext, is mere sport with 
the lowest aga of the most insignifi- 
cant village. Reduced to the low- 
est depth of misery, the Morean a- 
bandons his native land and repairs 
to Asia, in quest of a lot less severe. 
Vain hope! He cannot escape his 
destiny; he there finds other calis 
and other pachas, even in the sands 
of Jordan and the deserts of Pal 
myra, 

Attica with somewhat less wretch- 
edness, is not less completely ensla- 
ved, Attica is under the immediate 
prot ction of the chief of the black 
eunuchs of the Seraglio, A disdor, 
or governor is the representative of 
the monstrous protector among the 
people of Solon. This disdor resides 
in the citadel, filled with the master 
pieces of Phidias and Ictinus, with- 
out enquiring what nation left these 
remains behind it, without deigning 
to step beyond the threshold of the 
mean habitation which he has built 
for himself under the ruins of the 
monuments of Pericles: except very 
rarely when this automaton shuffles 
to the door of his den, squats cross- 
legged on a dirty carpet, and while 
the smoke of his pipe ascends be- 





tween the columns of the temple of 

















































Minerva, eyes with vacant stare the 
shore of Salamis and the sea of Epi- 
daurus. 

You would suppose that Greece 
herself intended, by the mourning 
which she wears, to announce the 
wretchedness of her children, The 
country in general is uncultivated, 
bare, mountainous, wild, and the 
ground ofa yellow hue, the color of 
withered herbage. ‘There are no 
rivers that deserve the appellation; 
but small streams and torrents which 
are dry insummer. No farm hou- 
ses, or scarcely any are to be seen 
in the country. You observe no 
husbandmen, you meet no carts, no 
teams of oxen.—Nothing can be 
more melancholy than never to be 
able to discover the marks of modern 
wheels, where you still perceive in 
the road the traces of ancient ones. 
A few peasants in tunics, with red 
caps on their heads, like the galley 
slaves, at Mersailles, dolefully wish 
you, as they pass, kali spera, good 
morning. Before them they drive 
asses or small horses, with rough 
coats, which are sufficient to carry 
their scanty, rustic equipage, or the 
produce of their vineyards. Bound 
this desolate region with a sea al- 
most as solitary; place on the decli- 
vity of a rock a dilapidated watch- 
tower, a forsaken convent; let a mi- 
naretrise from the midst of the de- 
sert, to announce the empire of 
slavery; let a herd of goats, or a 
number of sheep, browse upon a 
cape, among columns in ruins; let the 
turban of a Turk put the herdsman 
to flight, and render the road still 
more lonely, and you will have an 
accurate idea of the picture which 
Greece now presents, * * * * * 

I have not seen enough of the 
modern Greeks to venture to form 
an opinion of theircharacter. Full 
well I know how easy it is to slander 
the unfortunate; nothing is more na- 
tural than for those who are secure 
from danger to say; “ Why do they 
not break the yoke under which 
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they groan?” Any man may ex- 
press in his own chimney corner 
those lofty sentiments, and this spirit 
ofindependence. Besides, decisive 
opinions abound in an age when no- 
thing is doubted but the existence of 
God. But as the general opinions 
which we form of nations are very 
often contradicted by experience, I 
shall beware of forming any. I 
merely think there is abundance of 
genius in Greece; I even think that 
our masters in every line still reside 
there: just as I conceive that human 
nature still preserves superiority at 
Rome: by which I would not be un- 
derstood to say, that superior men 
are now tobe found inthat city. 
But at the same time I fear that the 
Greeks are not too well disposed to 
break their chain. If even they 
were released from the tyranny 
which oppresses them, they would 
not lose in a moment the mark of 
their fetters. They have not only 
been crushed beneath the weight of 
despotism, but for these two thou- 
sand years they have been a supers 
annuated and degraded people. 
They have not been rennovated like 
the rest of Europe, by barbarous na- 
tions: and the very nation which has 
conquered them has contributed to 
their corruption. That nation has 
not introduced among them the 
rude and savage manners of natives 
of the north, but the voluptuous cus- 
toms of southern climes. To say 
nothing of the religious crime which 
Greece would have committed in 
abjuring their altars, they would 
have gained nothing by the adoption 
of the Koran. In the book of Ma- 
homet there is no principle of civili- 
zation—no precept that can impart 
elevation to the character: that book 
imparts neither a hatred of tyranny 
nor a love of independence. In em- 
bracing the religion of their rulers, 
the Greeks would have renounced 
the arts, sciences and letters to be- 
come the soldiers of fortune and 
blindly obey the caprice of an abso- 























lute sovereign. They would have 
spent their lives in ravaging the 
world, or in sleeping on carpets a- 
mong women afid perfumes. 

The same impartiality which obli- 
ges me to speak of the Greeks with 
the respect that is due to misfortune, 
Ag have prevented me from treat- 

ing the Turks with the severity 
which I do, had I seen any thing be- 
sides the abuses which are common 
among conquering nations. Unfor- 
tunately republican soldiers are not 
more just masters than the satellites 
of a despot; and a proconsul was 
not less rapacious than a_ pacha. 
But the Turks are not ordinary op- 
pressors, though they have found a- 
pologists. A proconsul might bea 
monster of lust, avarice and cruelty; 
but all proconsuls did not delight, 
systematically, and from a spirit of 
religion, i in overthrowing the monu- 
ment of civilization and the arts, in 
cutting down trees, in destroying har- 
vests, nay, even w hole generations: 
and this is done by the Turks every 
day of their lives. Is it conceivable 
that there should exist tyrants so ab- 
surd as to oppose every improvement 
in things of the first necessity? A 
bridge falls down, it is not built up 
again. A man repairs his house, he 
becomes the victim of extortion. | 
have seen Greek captains run the 
risk of shipwreck with their tattered 
sails, rather than mend them: so ap- 
prensive were they lest their indus- 
try should excite suspicions of afflu- 
ence. Finally, had I found in the 
Turks free and virtuous citizens at 
home, though ungenerous to con- 
quered nations, I had been silent and 
secretly sighed over the imperfec- 
tions of human nature: but to behold 
in one and the same person the ty- 
rant of the Greek and the slave of 
the Grand Seignior; the execution- 
er of a defenceless people, and the 
servile wretch whom a pacha has 
the power to plunder of his _proper- 
ty, totie up ina leather sack and 
throw into the sea—this indeed was 
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too much, and I know not the brute 
but what I would prefer to such a 
man, 

Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece. 


From the Hesperus. 
MUSINGS, 

Oft have I wandered along the 
banks of the silvery brook, musing on 
the various scenes of human life. 
Then my thoughts would shift to the 
prospect before me. The hills cloth- 
ed in verdure, and their sides cover- 
ed with flowers, seemed smiling in 
the summer's sun which shone so ra- 
diantly o’er the western hills.—The 
trees bending over the valley, form- 
ed an arbour through which the 
brook ran silently onward in its 
course; then rushing impetuously o- 
ver the huge rocks which opposed its 
way, boiling and foaming in the 
chasm, it escaped swiftly among the 
grey rocks, which had been torn from 
the summit :—-and the noise of the fall 
of waters would be echoed back 
from the surrounding hills, mingling 
with the songs of the lively birds.— 
The stream sped its way into the 
mighty ocean, And as my thoughts 
would wander o'er the world, 1 
thought with the poet, 

“O sacred solitude; divine retreat! 

“Choice of the prudent! envy of the great ! 

“By thy pure stream, or in thy waving 

shade, 

“We court fair wisdom, that celestial] 

maid.” 

But then, I thought how soon the 
scene would change, and the chill 
blasts of winter, sweep up the valley, 
and all appear a dreary waste; Tis 
like the life of man. Scarce is his 
course of life and enterprise begun, 
when relentless time sweeps him 
off. Astus. 


Anacharsis Cloots, a vain and dis- 
putatious Materialist, while standing 
before the guillotine, requested the 
executioner to let him suffer the last 
of the party, because he was desirous 
of making a few observations on Ma: 
terialism as their heads fell. 
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[FoR THE Focus. |] 
Messrs. Editors : 

In your last number I observed 
an essay of considerable merit on 
Dreaming, which has for its object 
the exposing to ridicule a very pre- 
valent idea, especially among old 
women, that dreams are prophetical. 
For my own part I have never con- 
sidered this idea as rational; and | 
perfectly agree with the author re- 
specting the causes of dreams; and 
that in interpreting a dream we 
must always look backward and not 
into futurity. My belief is founded 
on the experience | have had in 
such matters. For I have often ob- 
served how modern prophetesses ob- 
tain their prophecies; having lived 
for four years in a house containing 
four old maids, two widows, and 
their grand mother; and having 
spent every morning during that 
time, two or three hours in merely 
listening to what they said they had 
dreamed.—And let me assure you 
thatall of them considered their 
dreams truly prophetical. And how 
do you suppose they made each oth- 
er, and myself among the rest, be- 
lieve them to be prophetesses?’ Do 
you suppose that they told before- 
hand that they dreamed that some- 
thing would happen, and mentioned 
the very time, place and circumstan- 
ces? If you do, you suppose what 
isnottrue. Their prophetica!l pow- 
ers did not extend so far into futuri- 
ty as this. But they waited until 
the transaction had taken place, and 
then told us that they had dreamed 
it would be so! Wonderful divina- 
tion! We modern prophets pursue 
an entirely different and opposite 
course from that of the ancients.— 
The latter prophesied concerning 
things to come,the former rest content 
in predicting circumstances already 
past and gone. And hence we may 
have the reason why prophets were 
formerly such rare and important 


jafter the modern fashion, could not 








objects; but now every old woman 
every dupe, every can enlist 
asa prophet or prophetess. Who, 


predict that a Revolution happened 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

Knowing that there are many 
such prophetesses in this place and 
its vicinity, permit me, through the 
medium of your paper, to lay before 
them a dream experienced by myself 
and to beg of them an interpretation. 
The substance of the dream will be 
comprehended in as small a space as 
possible. Partly because we know 
it to be impossible to confine such 
persons to one thing any length of 
time: and partly because we detest 
longwinded, dry, and uninteresting 
essays. 

“On the night of 3d inst. I lay on f 
my bed, and as I slept 1 dreamed a 
dream. I saw in my dream and be- 
hold four mighty and powerful kings 
governed the nations of the Earth. 
These kings had lived from the be- 
ginning of time; and were now, with 
respect to bodily strength and vigor, 
even as they were at first. They 
at the first agreed that each should 
govern with absolute sway, the 
whole world one fourth of a given 
period; and that when the time of 
service of the first should end, the 
second should succeed, and then the 
third, and the fourth, and then again 
the first; and continue thus in rota- 
tion till the end of time. Then I 
saw after they had finished their ar- ; 
rangements, that the first king pro- 
ceeded tothe throne: and when he 
had taken his seat he looked round 
him, and behold all was dreary and 
waste. The nations of the earthap- - 
peared as it were barren, and melan- 
choly, and stiff, and stupid; and all 
was silent as death itself. Then in 
the midst of this dread silence I 
heard a mighty voice—the voice 
of the king who sat upon the throne 
—terrible and mighty. “O ye na- 
tions of the earth, arise from your 
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stupid and forlorn state—nourish 
yourselves with the blessings which 
your king bestows—sing ye and be 
merry, and adorn yourselves with 
beauty-—fear not.” Then suddenly 
I heard the voices of many singing 
and leaping, and ina short time the 





whole world changed from an awful 
state of gloom to one of joy and 
gladness--to mirth and singing of 
songs. 

Then I saw and behold the second 
king ascended the throne. In his 
nature he was mild and agreeable; 
and the course of his administration 
differed but little from that of his 
predecessor. Under him the nations 
enjoyed peace and plenty and an a- 
bundance of good things. His term 
being expired, I saw and behold the 
third king took his seat. ‘Then be- 
gan sorrow and woe: For I perceived 
that it was his desire to run counter 
to his predecessor; to defeat all his 
plans, and to disturb the peace and 


progress of the nations of the earth. | 
levery other picture, has its bright and its 


Immediately he issued his arrows of 
persecution, and sent out his servants 
to plunder and destroy. Then be- 
gan the nations to despond,and droop 
their heads; and they feared to 








awoke, and lo! [ had dreamed a 
dream. And now, O ye modern pro- 
phetesses, ye foretellers of past events 
declare unto us this dream and the 
interpretation thereof: exert your 
prophetical powers, for truly the in- 
terpretation of this dream is in your 
line of business, The circumstan- 
ces have already taken place. 


JEW-PETER. 


[FoR THE Focus.] 


FORCE OF ATTACHMENT. 

It wasa happy thought inhim who first 
conceived it, to compare the attachment of 
the heart to the tendrilsof a young vine, 
which are crushed in the attempt to sever 
them from the objects around which they 
cling. Every mind, or at least every feeling 
mind, appears to have a peculiar affinity to 
those congenial spirits, with which it must 
necessarily come in contact at the various 
stages of the journey of life; and happy is he 
who can say that, these communions of af- 
fection have been to him, less causes of re- 





gretthan of congratulation. For this, like 


dark sides ; and the preponderance of pleasu- 
rable or disagreable sensations is in a great 
measure owing to the particular frame of 
mind in the contemplator. 


It was doubtless for the wisest and most 





beautify and decorate their man- 
sions, and the whole world seemed 
to be fast approaching to that state 
of woe in which the first king found 
it. But now this persecutor retired 
from office and was succeeded by 
the fourth and last king, a cruel and 
haughty tyrant. For he pursued 
the same course of desolation, « Issu- 
ed more cruel mandates, and sent out 
more powerful and destructive ser- 
vants, who traversed the whole 


|beneficient purposes that the Creator im- 
| planted within us this kindly impulse, this 
| fraternal regard for those with whom itis our 
| destiny to associate. From this feeling, this 
| aptitude of the heart to expand with bene- 
| volence, this desire to reach forth and grasp 
| for kindred spirits, originate all the better 
|parts ofour nature. All sympathetic affee- 
| tions, all amity of intercourse, all harmony 


divine infusion. Love and Friendship both 
owe to it their existence; and what have 


| of society, are the offspring of this quality o¢ 





worldand stripped the nations Of} contributed more than these to cheer the 
their ornaments, and rendered their} .ou) of man? They smooth the asperities of 
habitations dreary wastes; even unto) j,fe, blunt the pangs of anguish, and lenda 
what they wereat the first, as mourn-| prighter tint to the colourings of joy. De- 
ful and as wretched.” ‘Then was I} prived of these man would be a hermit in 
greatly agitated in body and in mind, the midst of society; wrapped up in his 
for I dreaded the utter extermina-| moody selfishness he could enjoy as little of 
iton of the nations of the earth: and | that felicity attendant on the intercourse of 
what happened afterwards I know) friends and relations as_the solitaire‘in the 
not. For as I feared and quaked, [| seclusion of the desert 
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Religion, it may be said, contributes to 
advance the happiness of man, and to rob 
humanity of her most grievous pangs: but 
what is True religion but rove? It is the 
grateful affection of a pure heart flowing to 
the fountain ofall goodness; it is earthly de- 
sire refined and exalted by the presence of 
divinity. 

But it is not alone in reverence to his 
maker, or in affection to his fellow beings 
that the natural strength of man’s attach- 
ment is manifested: brutes, and even inani- 
mate things, are often endeared by long as- 
sociation and elicit the tear and the sigh of 
regret when necessity compels a seperation. 
Who does not remember a favorite dog, or a 
pet lamb, or atame squirrel or bird, which 
was the objectof his tenderest partiality in 
boyhood’s happy days? And will any one 
ever forget the scenes which were around the 
dwelling of his infancy? The meadow from 
which, in Spring, he plucked the gayest flow- 
ers to weave a chaplet in his innocence ; the 
tree under whose embowering shade he re- 
posed his little limbs, and the brook in which 
he bathed, when exhausted with the heat of 
Summer ;the wild-wood in which he gathered 
ed the brown nuts of Autumn ; and the warm 
fire-side ofhis own father’s hearth, where he 
sat minching his Christmas cakes and apples 
while the cold wind of a December evening 
was whistling without, are all depicted in 
liveliest colors on the tablet of his memory ; 
and the recollection of them can never fail 
to call up emotions of mingled pain and 
pleasure. 

But with regard to our personal attach- 
ments, another and darker view may be tak- 
en; and it is painful to be compelled to con- 
fess that this is the light in which they most 
naturally present themselves to the feeling 
mind. Life is a rugged journey: we hurry 
along in our weary pilgrimage, stopping on- 
ly to refresh ourselves in the few green spots 
and shady bowers which invite the traveller 
to repose. In these we meet with other so- 
journers like ourselves, in some of whom we 
recognise those souls of harmonious construc- 
tion, which appear by nature to have been 
adapted for holding communion with our 
own. Civility and esteem ripen into inti- 
macy and friendship, till the fibres of our 
hearts seem naturally entwined, and every 
feeling beats in warmest unison. But these 
ties cannot last forever, nor escape the 








changes which are continually operating on 
every thing within and around us. Death, 
with seeming envy at our happiness, dashes 
the scarcely tasted cup of bliss from our lips, 
by snatching some dear one from the little 
circle; or seperation is necessary—a sepera- 
tion little less cruel than the “king of ter- 
rors”? himself, because it leaves us apprised 
of each other’s existence, to deplore the fate 
wh:ch denies us the consolation of hoping 
fora reunion. The links are sundered, the 
connection is severed, and the wounded and 
bleeding heart is left desolate and lonely to 
seek another resting place, or to pine away 
in unavailing sorrow. 
A. R. 


[FOR THE FOCUS. ] 

THE CORRESPONDENT. 

MY DEAR SAM: 

The strict intimacy which existed be- 
tween us while we were living under the 
same roof, employed in thesame labors, and 
enjoying the same pastimes, fay or may not 
be the cause which gives such a vi- 
vid interest to all the communications I re- 
cieve from you: yet certain it is that I know 
of no entertainment of which I am more 
fond, than that of perusing the occasional 
lines I recieve from you. The many little 
incidents of our past lives which you have 
the happy facility to bring “fresh to the 
mind,” have the effect to cheer my some- 
times misanthropic moments. Although it 
has not been our lot to pags through many of 
the “chequered scenes of life” together, still 
we have each seen the time when the other’s 
cheering accents werenecessary to raise our 
droopingspirits. Thetenderstalk of wheat, 
if unsupported, sinks bencath even the gen- 
tle dews of morning: but if supported by a 
number of equally dependant 
scarcely nods to the raging storm. 

I am much pleased with your proposal to 
“relate to each other, in our correspondence 
the every day occurrences of our lives: — 
not that I expect them to contain any thing 
worth the notice ofa third person, but that 
they will bea source of amusement to our- 


spires it 


selves. And when you propose to “relate 
even our dreams,” I am quite delighted: as 
Iam much given to dreaming of late, it will 
afford me a fine opportunity of filling out my 
letters. I am fully aware, my dear Sir, that 
paper is as cheap in your town as it is here; 
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therefore when you again pay the price ofa 
qutnz for a single sHEET you shall not at 
least have blank paper. You must excuse | 
the preface tosome of my dreams, if they | 
are sometimes longer than the dreams them- | 
selves. 

No matter to what elevation our imagina- 
tion may have carried us while awake, it is 
only when sleep has locked reason in her 
‘“‘sweet embrace, ” that fancy attempts to 
mock reality, and soars far above the high- 
est flights of waking thought. In this she 
succeeds in an admirable manner, and im- 
presses her images so strongly upon the mind, 
that the utmost stretch of reason is some- 
times requisite to enable us to detect the 
counterfeit. Dreamsare, in general, either 
ofa pleasing or terrible nature: But there is 
oftena medium between the enjoyment of 
pleasurable feelings—the sweet influence of 
hope,and the exquisite anguish ofsuffering 
—or the sullen gloom of despair. And again 
they are of such a ludicrous nature that the 
very brain which conceived them is turned 
wild by its own phantasms. 


Visions of the night are said to be influenc- 
ed by the thoughts of the past day, 
as well as a variety of other circumstances. 
Let them arise from what source they may, 
their operation and effects are as misterious 
as the formation of the mind—that inexpli- 
cable property in our nature, which alone 
seems to require no rest. Unwearied it is 
always busy: and whether guided by rea- 


son, or turned loose to its own sportings, it | | this,” 


is the same mysterious power implanted in | 
man to raise him far above the rest of animal | 
creation and fit him for the society ofa su- 
perior order of beings. 


nal beings, but what may be almost realiz- 
ed when“ reason sleeps,’ and “ mimic fancy 








ces, waves, whirlpools, cataracts, and the 
dark abodes of yelling demons, all arise in 
fancy’s mirror with their ten-fold appall- 
ing horrors. Then the whimsical, with all 
the train of ludicrous figures and strange 
assocations come to relieve the mind from 
the enrapturing feelings of the one, or the 
soul rending horrors of the other. Of this 
class are many of my midnight enter- 
tainers. 

One evening I visited a family with 
whom I had lately become acquainted, and 
was highly pleased with the smiling Corde- 
lia. The conversation taking an agreeable 
turn, the time stole imperceptibly away: 
and the clock struck ten ere I was aware 
that an hour had passed. And when I ex- 
pressed a wish to spend another evening! in 
that agreeable manner, | thought I saw in 
Cordelia’s countenance an unguarded ex- 
expression of pleasure. ‘[More than once 
have I been the dupe of my own artifices, 
and made to construe mere civilities inta 
expressions of regard. ] 

Full of the witchery of Cordelia’s smiles! 
reached the office of ** The ee 
—hastened to find a candle—raked the 
ashes over three or four times, but could 
find no fire. When I was satisfied that I 
could not strike a light I concluded to goto 
bed: but in making my way among the 
benches, stands, and chairs, I stumbled a- 
gainst a large heap of paper which I had 
counted out before I left the office, intend- 
ing to wetit down on my return. “This, 
said I,is the way I have neglected 

my work to gossip with my neighbors. Ben 
Franklin would not have done so. Hold,” 
cried 1, “Iam not a Franklin. But has 





|not my master often told me—yes, twenty 

Dreams, if pleasing, are enjoyed, while de- | 
lusion lasts, with all the pleasure and enthu- | 
siasm ofareality. No pleasure was ever in- | 
vented by man, or even thought of by ratio- | 


times over—that ifI ever expected to rise 
in the world, I must follow the examples of 
Franklin. Resolving to rise rather earlier 
than usual and do the work I had neglected 
the evening before, I became tolerably well 
satisfied with myself and went to rest, and 


wakes.” But if terrible,Oh! the horror they | again was in raptures at the thought of 


excite. No hellish torture ever invented by | 


the blind zeal of a Roman Catholic Inqui- 
sition—the infatuated worshipers of the in- 


fernal Juggernaut—or the wild phrensy of 
North-American Savages, can claim a kin-| 
dred of terror with the workings of the slee- | 
per’s brain. Flames, devils, dragons, ser-| 
pents, Jions, deserts, mountains, precipi-| 


Cordelia’s last smile. 

Scarce were my eyesclosed in sleep when 
I fancied myself sitting beside her. After a 
few sighs, and a declaration of the happi- 
neas I experienced on finding mysélifin her 
company—and when I saw, as I thought, 
“pleasure sparkling in her eye,” I was a- 
bout to imprint a fond kiss on her rosy 
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@heek: suddenly something whispered in 
my ear, “ Beware, rash youth! your paper is 
pry.” A peal of thunder at this instant 
rent the air, and a vivid light flashed a- 
erossiny brow. But had their terrors been 
ten-fold they could not have excited within 
me half the horror as (id the faint whisper 
almost dying in the utterance—‘ Beware!” 
Forsome time! sat lost in the deep solitude 
of my own gloomy imagination. At length 
I ventured tolook up. A smile put me in 
possession of my thoughts. Carried away 
by the warmth of my feelings I made a pas- 
sionate avowal of my love. And then 
waited fora reply with the feverish impa- 
tience of one who is about to receive his fi- 
nal doom: but none came. Again and a- 
gain I gazed om the late laughing counte- 
mance of the lovely Cordelia: but nothing 
met my gaze save a cold, calm, and re- 
proachful look, which almost froze my 
blood. I triedthe magic of a kiss. But I 
might as well have kissed a block of marble, 
cold, cold, cold asthe frost of winter. I 
could make no impression. Once more I 
assayed a kiss: but mark! Happening to 
draw a long sigh, I had the mortification to 
see the object of my adoration blown gen- 
tly away by the breath: and the next mo- 
ment I saw nothing but a sheet of pry pa- 
per circling among the clouds, far, far be- 
yond my grasp. 

I awoke with the cruel disappointment. 
It was broad day, and the sun, as he towered 
above thetrees, darted his rays through the 
window. I looked wildly around the room, 
and the first thing I saw was the horrible 
heap of paper. 
said I, “if ever] leave my work undone for 
the purpose of visiting.” J. 


* So again may I dream,” 
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WESTERN TRAVELLER. 


sionally and at statedtimes. The traveller 


of the western wilds of America alone meets 
with difficulties in Aix seasons of the year. 


The spring and former part of the summer 
surround him with running streams, often 
impassible either to footman or horse—disa- 
In all 
or water af- 
But 
seldom in the country west of us does he 
find either; or rather in this season of the 
vear he must fight his way through both 
The Eastern or European gen- 
tleman, though he has spent his days in vis- 


greeable fogs and terrible swamps. 
other countries either land 
fords a basis forthe traveller’s car. 


combined. 


iting different countries, seldom finds cour- 
age sufficient to buffet the roads and storms 
of our Western wilderness. He finds here 
no turnpike roads—no canals—no steam- 
boats to convey his cargo, and frighted at a 
sight he has scarce before witnessed, he im- 
It is 
notin his power to undertake to struggle 
with that filthy and hitherto unseen element 
The latter 
nart of the summer and fall afford with us 
the most agreeable season for the traveller. 
The fears of Eastern gentlemen respecting 
TANNED COUNTENANCES, he seldom if ever 
The lofty poplars and stately 
oaks entirely obscure the glittering beams 


mediately steers a backward course. 


—denominated by us—mnd. 


experiences. 


of the sun, and afford a cool and agreeable 
shade in the most affecting times of midsum- 
The cooling brook gently rolling 
through the silent and lonely recesses of the 


mer. 
forest is ever nich to afford a welcome 
But the night 
wretchedness— 
night the season of rest for most animals— 


draught to the weary soul. 
isa season ofdread and 
but especially of the man whose pursuit re- 
quires constant moving and toiling is truly 
Weary with the toil of 
the day, the poor traveller, having satisfied 


a tormenting time. 


his appetite with what scanty sustenance 
a wilderness can afford, retires to some cor- 





With the toils and troubles of Western 


travellers, but few, comparatively speaking, ' 


are acquainted. Dificulties, unknown to 
all but the individual alone, attend the tra- 
veller in whatever land he pursues his course. 
Burning sands, carried mountain high by 
the impetuous winds, dazzle his eyes and 
parch his skin, in one region; whilst in ano- 
ther, c*illing frosts and terrible snow storms 
umpede his progress. But evils like these 


areonly experienced by the traveller occa- 





ner ofa hut; or, if he cannot discover a hu- 
man habitation, to some lonely cave or wea- 
ther beaten tree, in hopes of obtaining a 
joyful night ofsleep and rest to his weary 
But alas it appears as if heaven had 
destined a race of demons or other noctur- 
nal enemies to haunt these desert wilds 
and add a source of misery ,as if to com- 
pensate the way worn traveller for the plea- 
sure anddelight he had enjoyed the prece- 
ding day. Scarce does he recline his weary 


limbs. 
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ing comfortable, and in commanding 
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limbs, before he is assailed on every side by| deserved esteem. And ‘this is not 


the shrill and disagreeable croaking of frogs 
and the plaintive noise of night owls. But 
companions still more loathsome and disgust- 
ing and still more daring in their addresses 
constantly attack and disturb his repose. 
Fleas, musketoes and almost every other af- 


flicting insect inhabiting new countries pay 


. him a visit, and without the least evidence 


oftheir acceptance, embrace him on every 
side, making deep and lasting their impres- 
sions, and notwithstanding all the marks of 
disapprobation of their conduct on the part 
of the traveller, like true backwoodsmen 
they appear incapable of taking the hint, 
that the Host would feel himself far more 
comfortable with the loss of their company. 
In vain does the afflicted raise tho clamour 
or endeavour to combat the disturbers of ‘his 
peace, for ori the contrary instead of retiring 
and leaving the man to enjoy his repose they 
construe his angry frowninto marks ofaffec- 
tion, and for fear I suppose of disappointing 
him they make stil] closer their addres- 
ses. At length long wished for morning ar- 
rives, and findsthe traveller covered with 
sores and blisters, a fine plight to endure the 
sweat and trouble of another summer’s day. 





[POR THE Focus. } 
TO THE YOUNG. 


Youth is by far the most important 
period of life. The mention of a 
few facts will sufficiently evince the 
truth of this proposition. In the 
early part of life, habits are formed, 
abilities improved; and in many in- 
stances, almost wholly acquired. 
Character then receives the _indeli- 
ble impress. The immortal spirit 
(ifthe expression be allowed) assumes 
its peculiar form, its distinguishing 
qualities. Success, and reputation, 
inthe various pursuits of ordinary 
life, depend almost entirely on the 
manner, in which, this division of 
time is employed. Ifjuvenile years 
have been properly spent, in the ac- 
quirement of some mechanical art, or 
in the acquisition of the necessary 
knowledge of any useful, and honest 
avocation whatever, in common life; 
middle, and old age seldom fail in be- 





the gratuitous tender of the unthink- 
ne in compliance to blind and fanci- 
ful caprice; but the righteous rendi- 
tion of the just, and intelligent to me- 
ritorious conduct. From these re- 
marks it must be evident to all, that 
both individual, and social welfare, 
and respectability, are deeply con- 
cerned in whatever disposition may 
be made of the morning of life. And 
it is no less plain, that the encour- 
agement, which the young have to 
make all possible efforts, in order to 
prepare themselves for usefulness, 
and eminence in future life, is very 
at. 

Now ifwhat has been said, be ap- 
plicable to the condition of those, 
who are engaged in the concerns of 
ordinary life, which is uestiona- 
ble, how much more applicable to 
the case of those who are employed 
in literary pursuits? It is no detrac- 
tion from merit,in whatever depart- 
ment of society itmay be found,much 
less isit a departure from truth, to 
say that the incentives, which should 
excite young persons to make attain- 
ments in science, are of a more dig- 
nified and manly nature than those 
which appertain toany other avoca- 
tion or livelihood. We design to point 
out in a deSultory manner a few of 
these. In making a classification of 
them, it seems most natural to divide 
them into two kinds. First, those 
which have immediate relation to the 
personal interest of the young them- 
selves. Secondly, those which have 
more peculiar reference to the well- 
being of their fellow citizens.in par- 
ticular, and of mankind in general. 
Ist. All who have attained the years 
of discretion have, or at least ought 
to have in view, some personal and 
definite interest. To the promotion 
ofthis the ral tenor of their ac- 
tions tend. Every individual 
is firmly bound to consult his own 
well-being, and whoever, for a mo- 
ment acts without regard to this, thus 
far gives sufficient ground for calling 
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in question his good sense. It is then 
nothing more nor less. than to follow 
the dictates of reason and common- 
sense, for a young man to -prepare 
himself for usefulness and distinction. 
And by a preparation for usefulness, 
is primarily to be understood the pro- 
per culture of the mind,or an acqui- 
sition of the knowledge requisite for 
the discharge of the several duties 
which belong to stations mostly oc- 
as ae by the learned, 

ow to the person who has right 
conceptions of true greatness, there 
can be no greater consideration, 
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der to procure, and maintain this are 
praiseworthy, and instead of consti- 
tuting a mark of censurable self- 
love, aflord evidence of nobleness. of 
mind, These reasons for encourage- 
ment with respect to the young 
themselves when rightly understood, 
and guarded against pedantry, ava- 
rice,and a mean cupidity for a name, 
will appear satisfactory. 2nd. But 
although every individual has his 
own peculiar interest, it by no means 
follows that this excludes from his 
mind al! regard for others, closes fast 
the avenues of the soul, and inwraps 


than that of improving the mind, of! the manin the chilling shroud of sel- 


increasing a store of useful, and ra- 


tional information, and - of bringing} 


into manly, and forcible exercise all 





fishness: Nay the very reverse is the 
fact. ‘The man who has a proper re- 
gard, and respect for himself must 


the powers of the soul, and also ofre-' unavoidably entertain a right dispo- 


ducing to order these passions, and| 


appetites, which have become disor- 
derly and generative of numberless 
evils. This preparation however 
must be supposed to comprise what 
is generally included in the terms, 
virtue, morality, and integrity. Em- 
inent literary aequisitions should, by 
no means, counterbalance the want 
of virtue or probity. Besides in a 
government of equal rights,the case is 
very diflerent from that in which the 
form is monarchial, er aristocratical. 
Here merit urges claigns too potent 
to be denied, The very genius of the 
government excludes the mean and 
ignorant, from places of dignity. 
Few inhevit from their predecessors, 
fortunes, none office, or distinction. 
It follows therefore, that when choice 
is to be made, and this too by an in- 
telligent people, that those, who pre- 
sent themselves as applicants for 
office, should possess in some good 
degree the qualifications requisite 
for the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to such offices. Further, 
the respect which has generally been 
shown toleariing, and moral worth 
constitutes no inconsiderable incen- 
tive. 

_ The desire of a fair reputation, 
and every riglitful effort made in or- 


sition, and feeling towards others, 
while he who cares not for himselfis, 
questionless an avowed enemy to all 
human kind. Hence the prospect 
of effecting something, which will 
have.a tendency to promote the gene- 
ral welfare of society, should operate 
as a constant and puissant stimulant 
to the young. Itis true, that what 
a single individual can effect, is com- 
monly regarded as inconsiderable. 
This however is a most flagrant 
mistake. The influence of every 
man’s conduct whether good or bad, 
reaches in most instances to an incal- 
culable eatent. And since the limits 
of a man’s influence, in most circum- 
stances, are fixed by his capacity, 
there is no possibility of computing 
the good, which can be accomplish- 
ed in behalf of society by a man of 
reasonable acquirements, who is reg- 
ulated by right motives, And how 
much of the perishable lumber of this 
world is outweighed by a conscious- 
ness of havingcontributed something 
toward the melioration of human 
condition, by the dissemination of 
truth and useful knowl » which 
only can effect the removal of igno- 
ranee and misery which are so super- 
abundant?. This is no illusory dream. 





It is as different from the idle reveries 
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of the sainted enthusiast, of the in- 











In sight of the old man’s house 


trigueing statesman, or ‘ ambitious} was a large pond: floating on the sur- 


conqueror, as ligit is from darkness, 
AJAX. 
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Fifty two years have now elapsed 
since the birth of Macoggin. The/ the pond. 


face of which, andobserving and 
catching its inhabitants, was the chief 
pleasure of young Macoggin. For 
two years he wrought as diligently 
as could be expected at his trade, 
spendinga few hours every day at 
At length he became tir- 


first six years of his life he spent in his} eq of his trade, and his whole time 


father’s house—a respectable and 
wealthy weaver residing then in the 
North of Ireland. Young M. had six 
brothers, all older than himself, ex- 
cept two. It was the custom in that 
part of the country, for the parents to 


he wished to spend in amusement. 
His father remonstrated—he diso- 
beyed, he was chastised, starved, 
chained, imprisoned, each in order; 
but every additional punishment on- 
ly made him more obstinate. To 


mark out the future occupations of] actas he wished, he was determined. 


their children; this they didin a reg- 
ular order—always alloting to the 
eldest the pursuit which they deemed 
of mest importance. For instance, 
the first-born was intended for a far- 
mer, the second a doctor, the thirda 
weaver, and so on, and as soon asage 
permitted, the parents commenced 
training their children in the paths 
laid out for their future. walks. At 
the age of eight months the formand 
size, of the subject of our story clear- 
ly indicated what would be his fu- 
ture employment. Had it not been 
for his head, one could have with dif- 
ficulty told whether he was lying 
prostrate or standing erect; forinei- 
ther situation, he was equally high 
and equally broad. His father soon 
observed that his son would-be rid of 
the pains which he so often experienc- 
edon account of sore bones,occasion- 
ed by constantly sitting; he there- 
fore at the age of one year had him 
running after balls, gathering up 
spools,and broachspires, and other in- 
struments employed in his trade. 
With pleasure he saw his young son 
straddling across the floor; and every 
effort he made to take up an instru- 
ment was almost sure to cost him a 
fall, forhis legs were so short and 
his uper part so heavy, that it was 
with difficalty he could preserve the 
centre of gravity whilst in a stooping 


But finding he could not do it at 
home, he concluded to runoff. How 
and where he would go was the first 
difficulty he met. Awaking one 
morning long before day and feeling 
sore with the lashes, of the preceding 
day, he swore he would endure itno 
longer. Accordingly he arose as care- 
fully as possible, and started. He 
soon came to a large city situated on 
the coast; near the shore he found 
many barrels and boxes all filled with 
stuffs of various kinds, just ready to 
be closed and shipped. Knowing 
not for what purpose they were in- 
tended and being somewhat weary 
he partly emptied a box and placing 
himself nearthe bottom and strewing 
a few things over him he fell asleep. 
Karly in the morning, the owner 
came, packed up the rest of the goods 
closed the boxes and placed them on 
board a ship and sailed for Ameri- 
ca. 
A few hours @nly passed, before 
the crew were &Xcited by « dreadful 
screaming below! To the place 
they immediately hastened and the 
cry became louder and more mourn- 
ful. The noise seemed to arise a- 
mongst the boxes; on the moving of 
which, it was found to proceed from 
one of them, which being opened to 
their astonishment they observed 
Macoggin. How he come there 
none could tell, And he kaew ne 





position. 
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better than the others, The masters 
of the ship were about to take him 
back, when he told them he wished 
to go on and that he had no relations 
nor friends living, and that it made 
no difference where he lived and 
therefore they need not be troubled 
in taking him back. He landed safe 
at New York, having neither hat 
nor shoes—for having never been 
from home before he had found use 
forneither, But now seeing every 
body had a hat, and almost all shoes, 
he resolved to get a hat first: and 
many days did he search in vain to 
find one—every corner-—stable— 
and fish-pond he carefully explored. 
At length he observed.a number be- 
fore the door of a hatter; he placed 
one on his head and joyfuily trotted 
off; but being called and asked his 
reasons for taking it, he told them he 
caugntit. Forbeingused to catch 
animals in the pondat home and ob- 
serving the hats to be all wet, he sup- 
posed them to be a kind of animals, 
which were caught in the big trough 
which he saw at the door. But be- 
ing told that hats did not grow in the 
water, and that they made them, he 
enquired how ; and how long it would 
take him to make one; and if they 
would show him how. Suffice it to 
say, he at length made a hat, and 
then a pair of shoes, and lastly a suit 
of clothes, Whilst at the taylorshop 
he discovered that all men did not 
make their own clothing. But that 
some only said they wanted them and 
afterwards came and got them. 
Thinking it useless to work, when he 
could get along wighout it, and his 
shoes being worn gut, he told a shoe- 
maker that he wanted a pair of shoes, 
and obtaining a suitable pair he 
walked off. But was immediately 
called and asked for pay. Upon 


which he enquired, what was pay, 





and why he was not more respected 
amongst men, than he was I know 
not. He did and acted as other men, 
and what more could he do? He liv- 
ed and died and this is his Biogra- 


phy. 
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We have not yet received any solution to 
the question in the February number of the 
Focus; and as our students are now absent 
during the vacation,we cannot expect to re- 
ceive one from them in time for the present 
number ofour paper. We will therefore de- 
fer to the May number the solutions to the 
question already published, and to that 
which we give in our paper for this month. 
We would be much pleased, if our friends at 
a distance, who are engaged in mathemat- 
ical exercises, would favor us with solutions 
to the questions, that have been selected 
solely for the purpose of affording a useful 
and agreeable amusement to those who are 
fond of such pursuits. We have as yet no 
proof that our attempt has been successful, 
since we have had no communications from 
the students in mathematical science: and 
we were careful not to oppose great difficul- 
tiesto even the young and inexperienced. 
Any solutions which may not be received 
in time for insertion in the May number of 
the Focus, will be noticed in the first num- 
ber of the Literary Register. 











A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN MILTON AND SHAKSPEARE. 
With Shakspeare the whole, with 

the exception of some rude outlines 
or suggestions of the story, is the im- 
mediate emanation of his own mind: 
but Milton’s erudition prohibited 
him from this extreme originality, 
and was perpetually supplying him 
with thoughts which would some- 
times obtain the preference from his 
judgment, and would sometimes be 
mistaken for her own property by 
his invention. Original however he 
is: and ofall the sons of song, infe- 
rior, in the requisite of genius only 





what’s money; how do you make it. 
But e in was not de- 
void of intellect. little and little 
he learnt many that he never 
heard of, nor saw in his father’s house, 








to Shakspeare. Neither of these 
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wonderful men was so far gifted a-|mer’s Night’s Dream a higher flight 


bove his species as to possess other 
means of acquiring knowledge than 
the inlets of the senses, and the sub- 
sequent operations of the mind on 
the first mass of ideas. The most 
exalted of human intelligences can- 
not form one mental phantasm un- 
compounded of this visible world. 
Neither Shakspeare nor Milton could 
conceive of a sixth corporal sense, 
or acreature absolutely distinct 
from the inhabitants of this world. 
A Caliban or an Ariel, a devil or an 
angel, are only several compositions 
and modifications of our animal cre- 
ation: and heaven and hell can be 
built with nothing more than terres- 
trial elements newly arranged and 
variously combined. The distine- 
tion, therefore, between one human 
intelligence and another must be oc- 
casioned solely by the different de- 
grees of clearness, force and quick- 
ness, with which it receives, retains 
and combines. On the superiority 
of these mental faculties it would be 
difficult. to decide between the two 
extraordinary men who are the im- 
mediate subjects of our remark: for, 
if we are astonished at the power, 
which, from a single spot as it were, 
could collect sufficient materials for 
the construction ofa world of its 
own, we cannot gaze without won- 
der at that proud magnificence of 
intellect, which, rushing like some 
mighty river, through extended 
lakes, and receiving to its own bosom 
the contributory waters of a thou- 
sand regions, preserves its course, 
its name, and its character, entire. 
With Milton, from whatever mine 
his ore may originally have been de- 
rived, the coin issues from his own 
mint with his own image and super- 
scription, and passes into currency 
with a value peculiar to itself. To 
speak accurately, the mind of Shak- 
— could not create; and that of| 

invented with equal, or near- 
ly equal poweirand effect. If we ad- 
mit in the Tempest or the Mid Sum- 


of the inventive faculty, we must al- 
low a less interrupted stretch of it in 
the Comus: in this poem there may 
be something which might have been 
corrected by the revising judgment 
of its author; but its errors, in 
thought and language, are so few 
and trivial that they must be regard- 
ed as the inequality of the plumage, 
and not the depression or unsteadi- 
ness of the wing. The most splen- 
did results of Taskeepestie poetry 
are still separated by some inte 
sing defect: but the poetry of Co- 
mus may be contemplated as a series 
of gems strung on golden wire, where 
the sparkle shoots along the line, 
with scarcely the intervention of ene 
opake spot. 
Mirror of Taste. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE FIRST REPORT OF THE AME- 
RICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Prevalence and ravages of Intemper- 
ance.—About one-ninth of the for- 
eign commerce of the country (assu- 
ming that of Boston in the year end- 
ing October 1826 to be a fair exam- 
ple of the whole) is engaged in the 
importation of spirituous liquors, or 
the materials for making them. 
About one half as many tons of do- 
mestic spirits, as ef wheat and flour, 
are annually produced, taking the in- 
ternal trade of Buffalo, N.Y. as a 
specimen. In 1826 there were ship- 
ped at Buffalo 453 tens of flour and 
wheat, and 305 tons of whiskey, and 
in 1827, 2,609 tons of flour and 
wheat, and 1,200 tons of whiskey. 
Inthe same state, according te the 
census of 1825, there were 2,264 
grist mills, and 1,129 distilleries— 
that is, one distillery to two grist 
mills. There are (according to the 
relative proportion in the state ef 
Connecticut) about sixty-five thou- 
sand stores and taverns where ar- 
dent spiriis are retailed, that is a- 





bout every 19th family throughout 
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the Union, is personally interested in|surely. Can civil government con- 
the profits of the trade. To these /|trol the fashions of a nation? Is it 
add the distillers who are not less/possible to regulate. by law, our 
than 20,000 more; and the import-|modes of dress, diet, and social inter- 
ers, together with the coasters, boat-}course? Shall our firesides, tables 
men, waggoners, besides coopers and jand closets, be inspected by consta- 
other mechanics, all of whom derive | bles and informers? The most des- 
no small portion of their subsistence | potic government on earth dare 
and revenues from the consumption |not interfere with national manners 
of distilled spirits; and last, but not} and customs, be they ever so absurd 
least, nearly all the farmers of the|and ruinous; much less can meas- 
Northern, Middle, and Western| ures of this nature be even attempted 


States, who find a market for their) 


grain and cider at the distillery. 
Spirits distilled in the U. States in 1810, 


Gallons. | 

From foreign and domestic ma- 
terials - - - - 2,499,382 | 
Exports during that year, - 608,843 
Leaving to be consumed, - 24,890,539 
The average quantity of spirits 
im rtod and consumed from 
1801 to 1812 inclusive = - 6,834,873 | 


Whole amount consumed iin o.¢ 

YOM ee «31,725,417 

Or, about rourR AND A HALF GALLONS 
for every person. 

Since that time the quantity of spi- 
rits consumed in this country, has in- 
creased in a greater proportion than 
the increase of population. A care- 
fal inquiry into the amount sold by 
aeiatevesel towns in New Eng- 
land, has shown, that about 10,000 

are consumed among a_pop- 
ulation of 1,500. But assuming the 
habits of the people generally to be 
the same as in 1810, and estimating 
the present population of the Uuited 
States at 12,000.000, the quantity an- 

consumed will amount to 56, 
600,000 of gallons, which ai 50 cents 
the gallon, will amount to 28,000, 
000 of dollars. 

The proposed Remedy. 

How can twelve millions of peo- 

ple, by whom distilled spirits are con- 
at the rate of five hundred 
thousand a year, be 
Rs. a vite to 
they have been so long and so 
addicted? Not by the 





of statutes and sheriffs, most 





in our own, 
our countrymen will govern them- 
selves without the interference of 
their representatives; and that very 
state of public opinion which autho- 
rizes legislative provisions, super- 
sedes the necessity of them so far as 
the majority of the people are con- 
cerned. Most certainly, in our own 
country, if not elsewhere, national 
vices can be corrected: by moral 
means only. 
look for: that moral influence, ex- 
cept to those who are regarded as 
the guides and lights of the people? 
When those exalted men,— more ex+ 
alted in responsibility, both to God 
and to man, than they are apt to be 
aware of, on whom the people rely 
for assistance to advance their wel- 
fare in this world and the next, shall 
abandon the pernicious practice of 
drinkiag spiritous liquors; then we 
may predict with certainty, a spee- 
dy and general reformation of the 
people. 


MOUNT HECLA, 

After travelling two days through 
unfrequented and rugged paths, we 
found ourselves about five miles from 
Hecla, and perceived the ground 
strewed with ashes and pumice stones 
over which we proceeded to the foot 
of the mountain. The weather be- 
ing serefte, and seeing no flames issue 
from the top of the volcano, we re- 
solved to ascend its summit. In a 
short time, we saw a large flight of 
crows and vultures, which had their 
nest inghe top of the-mountaige 


In cases of this nature. 


But to whom shall we. 
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“Having ascended about half a 
league, we felt the ground quake un- 
der us,and heard a terrible noise in 
the bowels of the earth, which secm- 
ed ready to burst open, At the 
same time, chinks appeared on all 
sides, out of which issued a bluish 
flame, emitting a strong suflocating 
smellofburningsulphur. This sight 


made us desist; we were sensible of 


our danger, and immediately turned 
back to avoidit. Butscarce had we 
got thirty yards, before a black cloud 
of smoke ascended out ofthe moup- 
tain, which obscured the light of the 
sun, and concealed us in pitchy dark- 
ness. 

« Every step we took: increased our 
alarm, for behind uscame flames of 
fire, showers of ashes, and pumice 
stones, that fell as thick as hail, accom- 
panied with the most tremendous 
sounds. Every moment we expected 
that the earth would open and swal- 
low us up, which added wings to our 
flight, and resolution to our exertions, 
to escape from the dangers into which 
an idle curiosity had thrown us. In 
about fifteen minutes we reached 
the bottom of the mountain, where 
our companions were waiting for us. 
At séeing us running so fast, and as 
black as if we had been covered with 
so8t, they burst outinto a fit of laugh- 
ter; but their mirth was soon chang- 
ed into concern, on finding us both 
speechless. 

“ By the application of vinegar to 
the temples, nostrils, and hands, we 
were soon brought to ourselves, and 
a glass of canary afierwards complet- 
ed the cure. On recovering our 
strength and spirits, we proceeded to 
visit two springs, at about twelve 
miles distance from the mountain; one 


of which is always boiling, and the} 








lamentations of the damned, who 
when the devil had roasted them in 
the flames of Hecla, plunged thema- 
mong the ice of the coast; and thus 
alternately tormented them withthe 
extremes of heat and cold. On our 
arrival at the shore, however, we 
found these wy wy howlings were 
occasioned only by the agitation of 
the ice and water, violently impelled 
against the rocks by the wind.” 
Two Gentlemen. 


A wine merchant lately left a sus- 
pected assistant in his cellar, and 
said to him, “now, lest you should 
drink the wine while I am away, I 
will chalk your month, so that I may 
know it.” He then rubbed his nail 
across the man’s-lips, and pretended 
to leave the marks of chalk on them. 
The man drank of fhe wine and to 
be even with his master, chalked his 
mouth, and thus discovered himself. 


The counsels of Charles Tl were 
swayed at one time by five nobles— 
Clifford,Ashley, Buckingham, Arling- 
ton, and Lauderdale: men of abili- 
ties, but of depraved morals. From 
the initial letters of their names they 
were denominated the Cabal; hence 
the derivation of that word as appli- 
ed to political intrigues. 

D+ 

Mathematics are,perhaps,too much 
studied at our universities. This 
seems a science to which the mean- 
est intellects are equal. I forget 
who it is that says,“All men might 
understand mathematics if they 
would.” GOLDSMITH. 

Random-speakers are, perhaps too 
numerous in our country. This 
seems a title of which the greatest in- 
tellects are somtimes deserving ;| for- 


other is remarkable for the coldness: get who it is that says, “Such per- 


of its water. From thence we tra- 
velled towards the sea-side, within a 
mile or two of which we heard dole- 
ful sounds, not unlike the cries of per- 


sons seldom speak thetruth.”—G rotis, 





GEOMETRICAL QUESTION. 
Given the sum of the sides, the differ- 


sons in distress. Our guides were|ence of the angles at the base, and the 
anxious to impress us with the belief! length of the line which, bisects the vert- 


thatthe sounds we heard were the 


icadangle, to construct the triangle. 
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Poetry may, with still more propriety 
than music, be termed “the food of Love;” 
and whatever censure it may deserve on that 
account it must bear with content. 

AIKIN. 





“Oh Cupid, god of wild desires! 
Venus, mistress of the loves! 
Oh quench, oh quench these inward fires, 
ither drive your purple doves. 


““Waft yourselves upon the ocean 
Of the blue and cloudless sky, 
For alas! you have no notion 
How very necr I am to die— 


“To die—in one ecstatic burst 
Of a non descriptive joy ; 
I burn, I burn, oh slake my thirst— 
Raging loves my senses cloy! 


Tho’ in battle I’ve been wounded, 
And by waves have oft been tost, 
Until now L ne’er was grounded, 
Ne’er till now have I been lost— 


‘“Lost—in fiercest adoration 
Of her many various charms, 
Ye gods! accept of my prostration. 
sive, oh give her to my arms!’ 


“Here, a vile but contrite sinner 
Seeks a saint endow’d with grace, 
Fain and fairly would he win her 
In the om Sra of thy face. 


“Holy maiden! know ! love thee; 
Religion’s voice in thee | hear; 
From thy presence do not drive me; 
, Methinks I feel an holy fear. 


“Storms and tempests I’ve not heeded, 
They were all the sports of Fate, 
Other lessons I have needed, 
To remind me of my state. 


“With vice in every shape infected, 
From ttiy sight I ought to flee, 
But I fee) myself elected, 
Tc partake of bliss with thee. 


“Can’st thou wish to stop the torrent, 
Or the trade-wind im its-course? 
Can’st thou meet the storm 
Or unshrinking stem its foree? 


“Then, seek not, lady, to reject me, 
Nor my fondness to reprove; 

To thy sweet embrace elect me, 

Let me revel in thy love!” 


[SELEcTED.} 


Man is the rugged lofty pine, 

t frowns on many a wave-beat shore, 
Woman’s the condi graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock whose towering crest, 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side, 

Woman’s the soft and m vest 

That loves to clasp its sterile breast 
And wreath its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, _ 
Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 

Save where the sunbeam, light and warm 

Of woman’s soul and woman’s form 
Gleam’s brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 


Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given, 

To rule our hearts with angel sway, 
Blend with each woe a blissful leaven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 

And sweetly smile our cares away. 


M. M. 
ff 


Tue Ancer or Drata.—Mahomet says 
he saw, in the third heaven, an angel se large 
that his eyes were seventy thousand days’ 
journies apart. Thisis the angel of Death, 
whe has always before him a large table, on 
which he is ever writing and blotting out. 
Whenever he erases a name, its possessor 
immediately dies. 
aa a eee 
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